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First Books and Ofhers 

FIRST BOOKS AND OTHERS 

One might pluck a nosegay from the books of brief 
lyrics which come to Poetry for review. It would be a 
pretty nosegay too — fresh flowers, delicate fragrance, fair 
colors. Nothing startling in the bunch, rarely anything wild 
or woodsy, but mostly simple garden flowers, which have 
been watered and tended, and which surely deserve a place 
in the quiet rooms of the mind. One rarely finds passion 
in them, but often the beauty of quieter emotions, expressed 
with fit simplicity and sometimes with a certain distinction. 

Airs and Ballads, by John McClure. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Here, for example, is John McClure, who has a light 
foot and a singing voice. His attitude is in the initial poem, 
Apology : 

I am a poetaster, 

And my knee I bend 
To Marlowe my master, 

Villon my friend. 

I am a swashbuckler. 

And I break my sword 
Before Blake my tutor, 

Shakespeare ray lord. 

I should burn my song-books 

This very day 
If singing didn't matter 

So little anyTvay. 

I said "attitude" unconsciously, but there is too much 
attitude in many of the poems — in their motive and phras- 
ing. Such a poem as Home, for example, is spoiled by the 
"merry mad loves" in its middle stanzas. And how can a 
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poet be guilty of such triteness as To a Lady, or the Al- 
mighty God poem which follows it, when he is capable of 
so soft and tender a song as The Dream? 

In a strange grove of poplars 

In a strange far place, 
She came to me between the trees 

With white death on her face. 

She came between the poplar trees 

And wandered at my side: 
It was beyond the mind of man 

To think that she had died. 

It was beyond the mind of man 

Even to dream her dead. 
I knew the music of her voice 

In every word she said. 

A Book of Verse, by Morris Gilbert. Privately printed. 

The author of this thin volume, privately printed last 
summer, has been in active service aboard a submarine 
chaser for somewhat more than a year. If a few of the 
lyrics miss poetry in an obvious effort at sophistication, that 
is a natural-enough error in the first book of a very young 
poet, and one that Mr. Gilbert has, no doubt, already out- 
grown while rubbing shoulders with reality. It is the sev- 
eral poems on Germany that are most appealing. In Prus- 
sians Don't Believe in Dreams, to which Poetry gave an 
honorable mention last November, and in Germany, is a 
fresh and wholly delightful naivete of wonder that Grimm's 
people and Heine's should show themselves as the Germans 
of these years. There is light-heartedness and whimsical 
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humor in Irish Kisses and John-a-Dreams, and in Wars Are 

for Youth to Wage a note at once more personal and of 

greater universality : 

Wars are for Youth to wage: not even Death 
Can make of war a greater thing than Youth — 
So that when It comes walking in the dawn, 
Some lad will laugh, exulting to be gone. 
In witness to the youngest ageless truth 
That honor is more beautiful than breath. 

A book of unusual promise. 

Verses in Peace and War, by Shane Leslie. Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons. 

A strain thin but clear may be heard in this tiny volume, 
like a reed-note at evening. Some of the poems are devo- 
tional — The Trinity, Holy Cross and Saint John the Bap- 
tist, for example. And there are love poems and epitaphs for 
soldiers, all unmistakably, even poignantly, sincere. In this 
one a dead sentry begins the dialogue: 

"Who passeth here?" — "We of the new brigade, 
Who come in aid — to take your place who fell." 

"What is the countersign?" "That we have weighed 
The cost ye paid, yet come!" "Pass! all is well." 

And here is a singularly beautiful epitaph for an aviator: 

Another one of mortal birth 

Hath set his spirit free. 
Lie very lightly on him, Earth, 

Who did not tread on thee. 

The book has a quiet distinction. 

Loves and Losses of Pierrot, by William Griffith. Robert 
J. Shores. 
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City Pastorals and Other Poems, by William Griffith. 

Jas". T. White & Co. 

It would be interesting to trace to its sources the Pierrot 
legend, one of the frailest flowers of mediaevalism. These 
little masquers — Pierrot, Columbine, and the rest — are like 
to live longer in men's gratitude than many doers of great 
deeds. Airy symbols — puff-balls, soap-bubbles — they float 
on destructive winds and survive the storms. 

Sometimes — not always — Mr. Griffith's touch is light 
enough for these fragile shades. I like especially two or 
three which Poetry has printed under other titles, Tryst 
and Pierrette in Memory. 

In the later book. City Pastorals provokes too ready a 
comparison with John Davidson's Fleet Street Eclogues. 
Its rhymed dialogue, and its following the seasons with talk 
"about it and about," are in the same vein; but it twiddles 
the strings on which Davidson struck big stirring music. 
Among the Other Poems, in spite of their rather monoto- 
nous facility, one finds now and then a fine flower on a 
slender stem. 

Green Fruit, by John Peale Bishop. Sherman French & 

Co. 

Perhaps this young poet was in too much of a hurry to 
publish his first book — much of this fruit is indeed green. 
But since he is also a soldier, soon to be in France, he may 
be justified in taking out this spiritual insurance against 
the risks of war. Here is his mood — in an envoy To Town- 
send Martin: 
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I had many things to give you — cinnabar and cassia, 
And such fruits as round and ripen in the sunnier air. 
I had many songs to sing you — but I know not what they were; 

Here my gifts are — take or leave them — for I go another way. 

Some of the poems show more promise. There is a deli- 
cate lyricism in one or two of the Elspeth series, or Music, 
or The Birds of Paradise. 
The Dreamers and Others Poems, by Theodosia Garrison. 

Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Theodosia Garrison is better known to the readers of 
magazines than the poets above-mentioned. In fact, she is 
in danger of standardizing her product, for the poems in 
her book are mostly too easy, too much alike. I like her 
best in the frankly Irish poems, a bit tender or whimsical, 
at the end of the book. H. M. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

BAITING THE PUBLIC 

The true identity of the "Spectrists" is now revealed. I 
don't know how many were taken in by the hoax. I know 
that Mr. William Marion Reedy devoted an apparently 
serious review to Spectra when it appeared ; and last sum- 
mer Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, the founder of Others, as- 
sured me solemnly that Emanuel Morgan and Anne Knish 
were not pseudonyms, but the real names of real persons; 
that he had had letters from them, and that he had actually 
met, I think he said, Elijah Hay, a third Spectrist, who, 
with the other two, had furnished the entire contents of 
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